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Federigo's Falcon 

By Giovanni Boccaccio, translated by Mark Musa and Peter Bondanella 

1353 


Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375) was an Italian writer , poet ; and a Renaissance humanist. "Federigo's 
Falcon" comes from The Decameron, a masterpiece collection of 100 stories in early Italian prose that 
broke away from medieval literary traditions and focused on the human condition rather than spiritual 
concerns. In this tale, a man loses everything for his love of a rich lady. As you read, take notes on 
Boccaccio's use of irony and figurative language. What does the use of these devices reveal about 
Boccaccio's take on the human condition? 


[1] 


There was once in Florence a young man named 
Federigo, the son of Messer Filippo Alberighi, 
renowned above all other men in Tuscany for his 
prowess in arms and for his courtliness. As often 
happens to most gentlemen, he fell in love with a 
lady named Monna Giovanna, in her day 
considered to be one of the most beautiful and 
one of the most charming women that ever there 
was in Florence; and in order to win her love, he 
participated in jousts and tournaments, 
organized and gave feasts, and spent his money 
without restraint; but she, no less virtuous than 
beautiful (for the young woman was already 
married), cared little for these things done on her 
behalf, nor did she care for him who did them. 
Now, as Federigo was spending far beyond his 
means and was taking nothing in, as easily 
happens he lost his wealth and became poor, 
with nothing but his little farm to his name (from 
whose revenues he lived very meagerly) and one 
falcon which was among the best in the world. 



"Peregrine Falcon" by Bill Gracey is licensed under CC BY-NC-ND 
2.0 


More in love than ever, but knowing that he 
would never be able to live the way he wished to 
in the city, he went to live at Campi, where his 
farm was. There he passed his time hawking 
whenever he could, asked nothing of anyone, and endured his poverty patiently. Now, during the time 
that Federigo was reduced to dire need, it happened that the husband of Monna Giovanna fell ill, and 
realizing death was near, he made his last will. He was very rich, and he made his son, who was 
growing up, his heir, and, since he had loved Monna Giovanna very much, he made her his heir should 
his son die without a legitimate heir; and then he died. 1 


1. During these times, it was not uncommon for a son to be named the heir of a man's fortune instead of his wife. 
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Monna Giovanna was now a widow, and as is the custom among our women, she went to the country 
with her son to spend a year on one of her possessions very close by to Federigo's farm, and it 
happened that this young boy became friends with Federigo and began to enjoy birds and hunting 
dogs; and after he had seen Federigo's falcon fly many times, it pleased him so much that he very 
much wished it were his own, but he did not dare to ask for it, for he could see how dear it was to 
Federigo. And during this time, it happened that the young boy took ill, and his mother was much 
grieved, for he was her only child and she loved him enormously. She would spend the entire day by 
his side, never ceasing to comfort him, and often asking him if there was anything he desired, begging 
him to tell her what it might be, for if it were possible to obtain it, she would certainly do everything 
possible to get it. After the young boy had heard her make this offer many times, he said: 

"Mother, if you can arrange for me to have Federigo's falcon, I think I would be well very soon." 

[5] When the lady heard this, she was taken aback for a moment, and she began to think what she should 
do. She knew that Federigo had loved her for a long while, in spite of the fact that he never received a 
single glance from her, and so, she said to herself: 

"Flow can I send or go and ask for this falcon of his which is, as I have heard tell, the best that ever flew, 
and besides this, his only means of support? And how can I be so insensitive as to wish to take away 
from this gentleman the only pleasure which is left to him?" 

And involved in these thoughts, knowing that she was certain to have the bird if she asked for it, but 
not knowing what to say to her son, she stood there without answering him. Finally the love she bore 
her son persuaded her that she should make him happy, and no matter what the consequences might 
be, she would not send for the bird, but rather go herself for it and bring it back to him; so she 
answered her son: 

"My son, take comfort and think only of getting well, for I promise you that the first thing I shall do 
tomorrow morning is to go for it and bring it back to you." 

The child was so happy that he showed some improvement that very day. The following morning, the 
lady, accompanied by another woman, as if going for a stroll, went to Federigo's modest house and 
asked for him. Since it was not the season for it, Federigo had not been hawking for some days and 
was in his orchard, attending to certain tasks. When he heard that Monna Giovanna was asking for him 
at the door, he was very surprised and happy to run there. As she saw him coming, she greeted him 
with feminine charm, and once Federigo had welcomed her courteously, she said: 

[10] "Greetings, Federigo!" Then she continued: "I have come to compensate you for the harm you have 
suffered on my account by loving me more than you needed to; and the compensation is this: I, along 
with this companion of mine, intend to dine with you—a simple meal—this very day." 

To this Federigo humbly replied: "Madonna, 2 I never remember having suffered any harm because of 
you. On the contrary, so much good have I received from you that if ever I have been worth anything, it 
has been because of your merit and the love I bore for you; and your generous visit is certainly so dear 
to me that I would spend all over again that which I spent in the past; but you have come to a poor 
host." 


2. Flere, “Madonna" means an idealized virtuous and beautiful woman. 
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And having said this, he received her into his home humbly, and from there he led her into his garden, 
and since he had no one there to keep her company, he said: 

"My lady, since there is no one else, this good woman here, the wife of this workman, 3 will keep you 
company while I go to set the table" 

Though he was very poor, Federigo, until now, had never before realized to what extent he had wasted 
his wealth; but this morning, the fact that he found nothing with which he could honor the lady for the 
love of whom he had once entertained countless men in the past gave him cause to reflect. In great 
anguish, he cursed himself and his fortune and, like a man beside himself, he started running here and 
there, but could find neither money nor a pawnable object. The hour was late and his desire to honor 
the gracious lady was great, but not wishing to turn for help to others (not even to his own workman), 
he set his eyes upon his good falcon, perched in a small room; and since he had nowhere else to turn, 
he took the bird, and finding it plump, he decided that it would be a worthy food for such a lady. So, 
without further thought, he wrung its neck and quickly gave it to his servant girl to pluck, prepare, and 
place on a spit to be roasted with care; and when he had set the table with the whitest of tablecloths (a 
few of which he still had left), he returned, with a cheerful face, to the lady in his garden, saying that 
the meal he was able to prepare for her was ready. 

[15] The lady and her companion rose, went to the table together with Federigo, who waited upon them 
with the greatest devotion, and they ate the good falcon without knowing what it was they were eating. 
And having left the table and spent some time in pleasant conversation, the lady thought it time now to 
say what she had come to say, and so she spoke these kind words to Federigo: 

"Federigo, if you recall your past life and my virtue, which you perhaps mistook for harshness and 
cruelty, I do not doubt at all that you will be amazed by my presumption when you hear what my main 
reason for coming here is; but if you had children, through whom you might have experienced the 
power of parental love, it seems certain to me that you would, at least in part, forgive me. But, just as 
you have no child, I do have one, and I cannot escape the common laws of other mothers; the force of 
such laws compels me to follow them, against my own will and against good manners and duty, and to 
ask of you a gift which I know is most precious to you; and it is naturally so, since your extreme 
condition has left you no other delight, no other pleasure, no other consolation; and this gift is your 
falcon, which my son is so taken by that if I do not bring it to him, I fear his sickness will grow so much 
worse that I may lose him. And therefore I beg you, not because of the love that you bear for me, which 
does not oblige you in the least, but because of your own nobility, which you have shown to be greater 
than that of all others in practicing courtliness, that you be pleased to give it to me, so that I may say 
that I have saved the life of my son by means of this gift, and because of it I have placed him in your 
debt forever." 

When he heard what the lady requested and knew that he could not oblige her since he had given her 
the falcon to eat, Federigo began to weep in her presence, for he could not utter a word in reply. The 
lady, at first, thought his tears were caused more by the sorrow of having to part with the good falcon 
than by anything else, and she was on the verge of telling him she no longer wished it, but she held 
back and waited for Federigo's reply after he stopped weeping. And he said: 


3. A workman refers to a man employed to do manual labor. 
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"My lady, ever since it pleased God for me to place my love in you, I have felt that Fortune has been 
hostile to me in many things, and I have complained of her, but all this is nothing compared to what 
she has just done to me, and I must never be at peace with her again, thinking about how you have 
come here to my poor home where, while it was rich, you never deigned to come, and you requested a 
small gift, and Fortune worked to make it impossible for me to give it to you; and why this is so I shall 
tell you briefly. When I heard that you, out of your kindness, wished to dine with me, I considered it 
fitting and right, taking into account your excellence and your worthiness, that I should honor you, 
according to my possibilities, with a more precious food than that which I usually serve to other 
people; therefore, remembering the falcon that you requested and its value, I judged it a food worthy 
of you, and this very day you had it roasted and served to you as best I could; but seeing now that you 
desired it in another way, my sorrow in not being able to serve you is so great that I shall never be able 
to console myself again" 

And after he had said this, he laid the feathers, the feet, and the beak of the bird before her as proof. 
When the lady heard and saw this, she first reproached him for having killed such a falcon to serve as a 
meal to a woman; but then to herself she commended the greatness of his spirit, which no poverty was 
able or would be able to diminish; then, having lost all hope of getting the falcon and, perhaps because 
of this, of improving the health of her son as well, she thanked Federigo both for the honor paid to her 
and for his good will, and she left in grief, and returned to her son. To his mother's extreme sorrow, 
either because of his disappointment that he could not have the falcon, or because his illness must 
have necessarily led to it, the boy passed from this life only a few days later. 

[20] After the period of her mourning and bitterness had passed, the lady was repeatedly urged by her 
brothers to remarry, since she was very rich and was still young; and although she did not wish to do 
so, they became so insistent that she remembered the merits of Federigo and his last act of 
generosity—that is, to have killed such a falcon to do her honor—and she said to her brothers: 

"I would prefer to remain a widow, if that would please you; but if you wish me to take a husband, you 
may rest assured that I shall take no man but Federigo degli Alberighi." 

In answer to this, making fun of her, her brothers replied: 

"You foolish woman, what are you saying? Flow can you want him; he hasn't a penny to his name?" 

To this she replied: "My brothers, I am well aware of what you say, but I would rather have a man who 
needs money than money that needs a man." 

[25] Fler brothers, seeing that she was determined and knowing Federigo to be of noble birth, no matter 
how poor he was, accepted her wishes and gave her in marriage to him with all her riches. When he 
found himself the husband of such a great lady, whom he had loved so much and who was so wealthy 
besides, he managed his financial affairs with more prudence than in the past and lived with her 
happily the rest of his days. 


Federigo's Falcon by Giovanni Boccaccio, translated by Mark Musa and Peter Bondanella is in the public domain. 
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Text-Dependent Questions 

Directions: For the following questions , choose the best answer or respond in complete sentences. 

1. Summarize the various complications, or moral dilemmas, utilized in the story. How, if at all, 
do they resolve themselves? 


2. Which of the following statements best summarizes the figurative language Federigo uses 
when describing his luck in paragraph 18? 

A. Federigo refers to his luck as Fortune, invoking a level of familiarity while also 
personifying chance. 

B. Federigo employs hyperbole in describing his contentious relationship with luck. 

C. Federigo personifies luck in the form of Fortune, someone who keeps 
preventing his happiness and with whom he has an antagonistic relationship. 

D. Federigo utilizes metaphor when describing his luck, replacing random chance 
with the figure of Fortune, expressing what feels like conscious ill towards him 
perpetrated by a person. 


3. Which of the following best identifies a theme in the passage? 

A. Social class tensions 

B. Fate 

C. Death 

D. Love and sacrifice 
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Discussion Questions 

Directions: Brainstorm your answers to the following questions in the space provided. Be prepared to 
share your original ideas in a class discussion. 

1. In the context of this passage, does money buy happiness? Cite evidence from this text, 
your own experience, and other literature, art, or history in your answer. 


2. In the context of this passage, how does love emerge? Why does Federigo fall in love with 
Monna? What makes Monna change her mind about Federigo? Cite evidence from this text, 
your own experience, and other literature, art, or history in your answer. 
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